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extraordinary vigor of Athens was shown by the dispatch of the new expedition under Demosthenes. But Nikias, in spite of his own entreaties, was neither superseded nor recalled.
Under the direction of Gylippus, the Syracusans, in their own harbor, had been preparing a fighting fleet especially adapted for battle in a cramped space, where the Athenians' triremes could not maneuver. They forced an engagement, just before the arrival of Demosthenes, with encouraging results. Demosthenes at once attempted to remedy the original blunder of Nikias by storming the cross wall; but the attempt failed. The new general grasped the painful truth that success was impossible, and the only course open was retreat. Nikias, having the fear of the Assembly before his eyes, refused. When Gylippus brought in fresh reinforcements from the country, he was at last convinced; but there were still delays in consequence of an eclipse which inspired the army with superstitious terrors. Then the Athenians were defeated in an attempt to fight their way out of the harbor; panic seized them, and the men flatly refused to repeat the effort. The triumphant Syracusans occupied the roads by which Demosthenes had still hoped to make good a retreat into friendly territory. When the force did move off, the van under Nikias became separated from the rear under Demosthenes, and both portions of it were forced to surrender unconditionally, having become utterly exhausted and demoralized by lack of food and water. Both Nikias and Demosthenes were put to death, and all the unhappy captives were sold into slavery. So miserably ended the great expedition, whereof the story has been told by Thucydides in one of the most magnificently dramatic passages in all literature. The original design may be defended. Had it succeeded it would have given Athens at least a temporary supremacy in the west, though it may be doubted whether she could have preserved it. And there is every probability that it would have succeeded, if either Arkibiades or Lamachus had been in command instead of Nikias, whose hopeless ineptitude threw away every chance and made ruin inevitable.
From this point the Persian satraps of Sardis and Phrygia begin to play their part. They stirred up the lonians to revolt against the supremacy of the Power which had been shaken to its foundations by the great disaster in Sicily. They sought the alliance of Sparta, and Sparta proved willing to aid them in recovering the Persian supremacy over the Hellenic states of Asia, since the power of her rival in European Greece would be diminished thereby. In the summer of 412 half the Athenian Empire was in revolt, and Athens was engaged in a desperate struggle for the preservation of her dominion. Aikibiades, who had quarrelled with the Spartan king Agis, had left Sparta and was playing for his own hand, intriguing with Tis-of Sardis and Pharnabazus of Lydia; his own object now